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NURSING SEATTLE'S UNFORTUNATE SICK 

By KATHARINE MAJOR 
Graduate Cincinnati Hospital, Cincinnati, 0. 

FfiOM an old-time passenger -boat, with a probable smuggler's record, 
to ahospital used for the care of a great city's sick poor is the brief his- 
tory of the old side-wheeler Idaho, now the Wayside Emergency Hospital 
of Seattle. 

It was certainly an ingenious mind that saw such possibilities in an 
old, discarded hulk of a boat, and the results of the experiment have 
been more potential than was hoped for, for to-day the Wayside Emer- 
gency Hospital has the reputation of being one of the most unique 
charities in the world. The old ship, now scuttled and propped up by 
many posts, lies next to a great wharf in the very heart of one of the 
busiest water-fronts in the country. 

The great and little steamers of Puget Sound and the Pacific Ocean 
pass to and fro behind and about it, while the many trains of three trans- 
continental railroads whiz in front of its open door. And to this old 
ship many desperately sick and injured people are carried daily. There 
they receive the best that medical attention and careful nursing can 
afford. 

The equipment and arrangement of the Wayside Emergency Hos- 
pital are very interesting. Every inch of space of the old ship has been 
used, for it is scarcely large enough to accommodate all the patients that 
seek admission. A well-equipped office and dispensary, four wards for 
the men, and the kitchens and storerooms are located on the main deck, 
while what was once the old wheel-room is now the operating-room. This 
little operating-room, rather meagre in its furnishings as compared to 
those of the great hospitals, is, nevertheless, the scene of the most inter- 
esting and unusual operations known to surgery. 

The upper deck of the ship has been converted into a ward for the 
women. 

The old social hall is now the nurses' sitting-room and dining-room, 
and their bedrooms are the staterooms ranged along the side of the cabin. 
The pilot-house is used for a ward for contagious diseases. Both decks 
are equipped with bathrooms and toilets, and nothing is lacking for the 
comfort of the patients. 

As the Wayside Emergency Hospital is essentially a charity, it is 
chiefly -supported by contributions from the citizens of the city. The 
city and the county each give two hundred and fifty dollars per month 
towards its maintenance, and the balance is made up from private con- 
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tributions. Every morning the men go out with carts to the commission 
merchants whose places of business are along the water-front and gather 
up the fruits and vegetables and fish which these men donate to the hos- 
pital, and it is safe to say that no hospital in the city is able to give its 
patients better or more wholesome food. 

Some idea of the largeness of the work may be had from the follow- 
ing estimates. In the month of June, 1905, one hundred and nine 
patients were received in the hospital with a record of nine hundred and 
thirty-four days of care given. In July of the same year one hundred 
and five patients were received and one thousand and ninety-six days' 
care were given. In those two months there were also given over three 
hundred dispensary treatments. There are only forty-one beds on the 
ship and many more could easily be filled. 

No more worthy work can be found than caring for the unfortunate 
sick. A large per cent, of any city's population would be objects of 
charity if sick for sixty days and credit for food and clothing were 
denied. Men live on the verge of starvation, and if it were not for sym- 
pathy and confidence there would be many more wanderers upon the 
face of the earth. The poor and unfortunate we will always have with 
us. The price of civilization is great and many fail who try for its best 
things. At the lower round is the man who can not and the man who will 
not. These must have the care of the strong. 

Into the Wayside Emergency Hospital come many who are tem- 
porarily without the necessities of life and have no means for medical 
treatment. The great majority of the men are from " back East." As 
they come into the hospital they find clean beds, well-cooked food, and 
good medical treatment, and they go out again with a new hope and 
courage to take up once more life's battle. It is my opinion that nothing 
but the best should be given to the unfortunate in the world. The 
poverty of some and the reckless, shameless life of others afford a city 
no excuse for carelessness and indifference in caring for them when help- 
less from illness. To give other than the best a city affords is a reflection 
upon the character and government of the city. It is a principle of the 
"Wayside" that no sick and afflicted shall be turned away who come 
seeking help. No questions are asked as to pedigree or cause of poverty 
and disease. If the ox is in the mire, we pull him out. If the stranger 
who is sick and weary and hopeless comes our way, we take him in and 
give him the best we can afford. Many because of this treatment have 
gone out with a new love for their kind and a desire to make the most 
of life before them. The strong and rich will take care of themselves. 
The weak and poor and sinning need the touch of sympathy and help 
in their emergencies. 
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It has been my privilege to have known much of hospital work in 
other cities, and I will say that no hospital in the land is doing more 
for the poor than the Wayside Emergency Hospital of Seattle. 

The care of the poor and the temporarily unfortunate should be 
given by those who are in nowise connected with the political interests 
of a city. A wise business policy should be used to carry on the work, 
but it should always have in it the principles of the Friend of the Home- 
less and the Sick. 

Mrs. Marion Baxter, who is the president and sole executive of the 
Wayside Emergency Hospital, is well known throughout the United 
States and Canada as a philanthropic worker, writer, and lecturer. 
Under her guiding hand the hospital has acquired a solid financial stand- 
ing, and a great work has been fairly and substantially started. It is 
believed that through this work similar institutions will be organized 
for the care of the unfortunate in other cities. 

We have eight carefully trained nurses whose training on the old 
ship has fitted them to compete with nurses of any other institution. 

There is a staff also of six physicians, of whom Dr. U. C. Bates 
is the head, and also a consulting staff of six of the best-known physicians 
in the city. These doctors receive absolutely no compensation for their 
labors on the ship. 

Should any of the readers of this article find themselves in Seattle, 
the Queen City of the Northwest, it would be well worth their while to 
pay the Wayside Emergency Hospital a visit, for it is unique not only in 
its looks and location, but in the work that it accomplishes and the fact 
that there is no other institution like it in the world. 



Treatment of Hemoptysis. — American Medicine says: "Francis 
Hare (London, England) was led to try inhalation of amyl nitrite in 
hemoptysis on physiologic grounds. He argued that the known dilative 
influence of the drug upon the peripheral systemic arterioles would cause 
fall of blood-pressure in the aorta, left ventricle, left auricle, and ulti- 
mately in the pulmonary arterioles. He gives the results obtained in the 
first nine cases (eight tuberculous, one mitral). Sixteen attacks of 
hemoptysis were treated by amyl nitrite; in all save one the bleeding 
ceased in less than three minutes, for the most part instantaneously; in 
the one exception there was an immediate retardation, but cessation did 
not occur for ten minutes. The drug does not interfere with cough, 
hence retention of blood and subsequent seuptic pneumonia are obviated. 
The treatment is safe and easily applied by the patient himself." 



